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Clay and washed up by the sea and tides into the estuary ot the
Humber. It differs from the fluviatile deposits of the rivers
flowing into the Humber, which are richer in sand and silt but
poorer in mica. Much of the land west of the present mouth of
the river Humber consists largely of warp. This material is of
small commercial value ; it has been used as a brick earth, though
not well suited to this purpose and very difficult to manipulate.
Wealden Sands occur in that portion of the Cretaceous System
which is of fluviatile origin beneath the Weald clay. They arc
dealt with under the heading Hastings Sands (p. 121).
White Sands consist chiefly of quartz, felspar, and other colour-
less minerals. Heavy detrital minerals are generally absent or
present in very small proportions. The fact that a sand is white
does not necessarily mean that it is pure quartz, as it may contain
large proportions of felspar, mica, and similar minerals. Sands
composed of pure quartz are, however, white and are very valuable
for glass-making and other purposes where a pure sand is needed.
The pocket sands of Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Wales are white,
but contain a considerable proportion of mica and other im-
purities. White sands may also be produced by the bleaching
action of carbonaceous matter, which reduces the iron compounds
to the ferrous state and causes them to be removed in solution.
White sands which develop a pinkish tinge on heating have usually
been bleached in this way, but still contain some iron compounds
in the ferrous state, which is oxidised on heating and produces the
colour. The term White sand is sometimes applied to ground silica
rock.
Wolfram deposits contain tungsten ore in particles of various
sizes scattered through a matrix of granite and quartz. (See Tung-
sten Sands, p. 166.)
Woolwich and Reading Sands are described in Chapter I. (p. 67).
They are chiefly employed for building purposes, but some are used
in the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and red earthenware.
Yellow Sands generally owe their colour to the presence of
hydrous iron oxide (limonite). In some volcanic districts where
sulphur is very abundant this may give a characteristic yellow
powder which might be mistaken for sand.
Zirconium-bearing Sands occur as river and beach deposits in
Travancore (India), Brazil, and Ceylon, the zirconium being in the
form of zircon (zirconium silicate) formed from the decomposition
of pegmatite rock and syenites.
In Travancore the non-magnetic residues of the monazite sands
consist almost entirely of zircon. (See Monazite Sands, p. 128.)